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COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 

The main Reservoir in Boston on Beacon 
Hill, is a most massive and imposing struc- 
ture, built of granite, every part of the 
work being performed with the most 
scrupulous care, and with a view to the 
greatest possible durability. It is built on 
arches of fourteen and three-fourths feet 
span, which, in consideration of the enor- 
mous pressure to which they are subjected, 
are set on foundations of immense stren§th. 
The reservoir covers an area of forty thou- 
sand feet, and will hold three millions of 
gallons. The water is raised one hundred 
and twelve feet above the tide level, and 
six and a half feet above the floor of the 
State House. It is not intended as a 
source of ordinary supply, but as a reserve 
fountain, from which a temporary supply 
can be drawn, in case both the great pipes 
which conduct the water from the lake 
should by reason of fracture, leakage, or 
obstruction fail at the same time. 

On Dorchester Heights, South Boston, 
is another reservoir containing an area of 
seventy thousand feet, and capable of de- 
livering seven millions of gallons a day.— 
The two reservoirs would therefore yield 
together ten millions of gallons—a supply 
of more than sixteen gallons a day for five 
days to every man, woman and child in the 
city. The ceremony of introducing the water 
into Boston, took place on Wednesday, 
Oct. 25th, 1848, and the festival was 
worthy of the occasion, and appeared to 
pass off to the satisfaction of the immense 
multitude who participated in the rejoic- 
ings of the day. The entire cost of the 


water-works is about $3,500,000. 
[Pictorial Scrap Book. 





BEACON HILL- 


To Greaner. Sir: As you have in- 
genuously confessed, in one of your articles, 
that you never saw Beacon Hill, you will 
permit one who saw it often, and had, as 
& child, a familiar acquaintance with its 
dandelions and buttercups, to tell you 
something about it. It was, at my earliest 
recollection, in its full glory, surmounted 
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Beacon Hill. : 
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View of the Reservoir on 


by a graceful column, on whose top perch- 
ed a gilded eagle, and on whose base were 
those inscriptions which I am still young 
enough to go to the State House to copy, 
as | mean to do, for this article, before I 
have done. But let us go back to the 
time when the hill was as described by 
your ancient friend; when there was, in 
place of the column, a stone basement, on 
which rested four horizontal timbers, cros- 
sing each other in the centre. From this 
centre rose a mast, holding on its top a tar 
barrel, which in case of danger was to be 
set on fire, to be a beacon to the country 
round. This preparation was adapted to 
a time of war, but it was happily never 
needed, and when the war ended, the bea- 
con was but a remnant of things that had 
been. ‘Thus it remained till about four 
years after the war, when a young gentle- 
man returned from Europe who had been 
passing a year in England, France, and 
Italy, led thither not by motives of busi- 
ness, but, what was then usual, by a love 
of art, particularly that art which, ina 
young community, is the most practically 
useful—Architecture. This young gentle- 
man, Charles Bulfinch, on his return home 
immediately begun to put in exercise those 
tastes for architectural improvement which 
he had carried with him abroad, and nou- 
rished by all that he saw. The first idea 
that occurred to him was to remove the 
unsightly timbers of the old beacon from 
their conspicuous site, and replace them 
with a handsome column, resembling at a 
distance those he had seen in London, Pa- 
ris, and Rome. How the funds were ob- 
tained Ido not know, but presume the 
method that has been so often used since 
was employed, anda subscription paper 
passed round ; and am equally well satisfi- 
ed that in that case, as in later ones, the 
prime mover in the scheme had to take all 
the trouble and make up all the deficiencies 
himself. 
The monument, designed by Mr. Bul- 
finch, and built under his superintendence, 
bore on its pedestal tablets of slate, with 
inscriptions written by him. Ontwosides 
the principal civil and military events of 
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the Revolution, with their dates were in- 
scribed. On the third and fourth sides 
we read as follows :— 

“ To commemorate that train of events which 
led to the American Revolution, and finally se- 
cured Liberty and Independence to the United 
States, this column is erected by the voluntary 
contributions of the citizens of Boston, mpccxc.” 


“ Americans! While from this eminence 
scenes of Juxuriant fertility, of flourishing com- 
merce, and the abodes of social happiness meet 
your view, forget not those who by their exer- 
tions, have secured to you these blessings.” 

The column stood till about the year 
1808, when at last the suit between the 
Hancock heirs and the towrf was decided 
in favor of the former, and it became cer- 
tain that the hill must be dug down, with 
the exception of a limited space in the cen- 
tre, 60 feet high. It seemed useless for 
the town to retain this square pile of earth, 
(for such it would have been,) bounded 
with perpendicular sides, and therefore it 
was sold to share the fate of the rest. This 
is, according to my recollections, therea- 
son why the town parted with what, if it 
could have been preserved entire, would 
have been, as you say, a unique and unri- 
valled ornament. But the times were hard, 
embargo and commercial restrictions had 
crushed the trade and dampened the spirits 
of the community. The liberal and pub- 
lic-spirited individual through whose agen- 
cy the monument had been erected, had 
fallen a victim to the derangements of the 
times, and in the enterprise of Franklin 
place had made shipwreck of his fortunes. 
No other stood ready to redeem the hill 
from its fate by buying up the Hancock 
claim, and the hill fell, and the monument 
disappeared, leaving only the tablets, 
which still meet the visitor’s eye as he pre- 
pares to ascend to the lantern on the top 
of the State House, a spot from which a 
view similar to that which used to be com- 
manded from the top of Beacon Hill may 
still be seen, with its ** scenes of luxuriant 
fertility,” &&c. 

At my earliest recollection the appear- 
ance of the hill was this: A grassy hemis- 





phere, so steep that one could with diffi- 
culty mount its sides, descending with a 
perfectly regular curve to the streets on 
the south, west, and north. On the east 
it had been encroached upon, and the con- 
tour was broken. Just opposite the end 
of Coolidge avenue on Derne street, there 
was a flight of wooden steps, ten or fifteen 
in number, leading part way up the hill. 
After that, one had to climb the rest of the 
way by aid of the foot holes that had been 
worn in the surface, along a wide path 
worn bare by the feet, to the top, where 
there was also a space of some fifty feet 
square, worn bare of sod. In the midst 
of this space stood the monument. De- 
scending by the south side. one followed 
a similar rough gravel path to another 
flight of plank steps, leading down the level 
of Mt. Vernon street, and terminating at 
about the position of the front of No. 13 
Mt. Vernon street, the first house of those 
facing south. 

The sport of batting the ball up the hill 
and meeting it again on its descent, was 
played by some, but it was not so easy a 
game as one would at first suppose, on ac- 
count of the difficulty of maintaining one’s 
footing on the hill-side, which was so steep 
as to require some skill even to stand erect 
onit. The appearance of the hill in win- 
ter I do not recollect, but I think it must 
have been generally bare of snow, from its 
elevated position, and I do not recollect 
having ever seen sleds used on it. 1. B. 

[ Transcript. 





Beacon Hrxiu.—I have been much in- 
terested in the articles of the ** Gleaner,”’ in 
the Transcript, especially in that relating 
to Beacon Hill, which was my play-ground 
before I learned to set types. The house 
of William Thurston, erected on that hill 
afterwards, I well remember, for. I have 
been in that house as his guest. It was in 
that house that the Park-street Church was 
organized by an Ecclesiastical Council in 
February, 1809. Park-street Meeting- 
house was dedicated in January, 1810.— 
William Thurston’s name stands first of 
the signatures to the covenant of Park- 
street Church. It is written in a plain, 
bold hand, like that of John Hancock at- 
tached to the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Thurston was the first Superinten- 
dent of the first Sabbath School established 
by the Congregational denomination; it 
was located in the-public school house in 
Mason street, and was intended for such 
poor children as could be picked up in the 
streets and alleys. Among the children 
thus brought in, he found one named Wil- 
liam Thurston, whose parents were poor 
English emigrants. Having no children 
of his own, Mr. Thurston adopted William 
as a son, at a time when his mother was 
left a widow with several other children.— 
William was carried through academy, 
college, and theological seminary by his 
foster father; and the last I heard of him 
was, that he was settled as rector over two 
Episcopal parishes in North Carolina. n.w. 

Boston, Oct., 1855. [ib. 
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A “STRANGE” PREACHER. 


His name was Strange. Many will 
think his conduct was strange also. He 
was a zealous preacher and a sweet singer. 
Nothing gave him so much pleasure as to 
go about the country preaching and sing- 
ing. A benevolent gentleman, well off in 
worldly gear, desiring to make him and 
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his family comfortable in their declining 
years, generously presented him a title- 
deed for three hundred and twenty acres of 
land. Strange accepted the donation with 
thankfulness, and went on his way, preach- 
ing and singing as he went. But after a 
few months he returned, and requested his 
generous friend to take the title-deed.— 
Surprised at the request, the gentleman 
inquired— 

‘Is there any flaw in it?’ 

‘Not the slightest ?’ 

‘Is not the land good ?’ 

‘ First rate.’ 

‘Isn’t it healthy ?’ 

* None more so.’ 

‘ Why then do you wish me to take it 
back? It will be acomfortable home for 
you when you grow old, and something 
for your wife and children, if you should 
be taken away.’ 

‘Why, I'll tell you. Ever since I took 
it, I’ve lost my enjoyment in singing. I 
can’t sing my favorite hymn with a good 
conscience any longer.’ 

* What is that ?’ * This : 

“No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in the wilderness, 
A poor wayfaring man. 
I dwell awhile in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
Till L my Canaan gain. 
Yonder's my house and portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there, 


And my abiding home !” 


‘There !’ said Strange. ‘I'd rather sing 
that hymn than own America. I'll trust 
the Lord to take care of my wife and chil- 
dren.’ 

He continued singing and preaching, 
and preaching and singing; and the Lord, 
said the lecturer, did take care of him, and 
his children after him. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE TORCH-LIGHT PARTY. 


It was towards the close of a delightful 
day in August, that a group of young peo- 
ple were seated under the shade of a spread- 
ing elm, which extended its branches far 
and wide. A rustic seat had been placed 
beneath this noble tree, by the owner of 
the large, old-fashioned mansion, whose 
roof-tree it was; and here, of a summer’s 
afternoon, the young people of the family 
loved to sit with their sewing and reading. 
But, on the occasion to which we refer, 
there were no books or work. Tongues 
only were busy, and by the sound of the 
animated voices, it was evident that some 
subject of more than ordinary interest was 
under discussion. This was indeed the 
case. Let us listen to their conversation, 
and see what it is that interests the young 
people so much. 

The chief speaker is a youth of about 
seventeen years, who is known to all the 
village as Cousin Harry. He is now at 
home, during his college vacation; and, 
of course, being fresh from the halls of 
learning, deserves to be heard. 

“* Now girls, listen to me, andI will tell 
you exactly. what the plan is. You will 
see that there will be no difficulty at all 
init. Ifit is a bright,clear night, we will 
not light the torches till we reach the glen. 
There will be at least a dozen of us to car- 
ty torches, and we shall have a boy with a 
fresh supply, so that there will be no dan- 
ger of their going out. The torches will 
light up the glen gloriously; and you will 
see the way as well or better than by day- 
light.’ When, of course, we men shall be 
very careful of you girls, and not let you 
slip into any huge cave that leads through 
into China, lest the Chinese should become 
angry, and send some oftheir ladies to us. 
‘That would be a fearful exchange!’ and 
as Harry looked around upon his group of 
fair cousins, he thought that there were 
none in the wide world for whom he would 
exchange them. 

In answer to this eloquent address of 
the speaker from Harvard; most of his 
listeners looked the warmest approval. All 
but his cousin Lucy, the elder, and by far 
the most prudent of the sisters, who had 
reached the advanced age of twenty-one ; 
and was considered, by those in their teens 
as a person of great age and experience; 
which qualities she evinced on the present 
occasion by the question, “* Are you sure 
mother and father will let us go?” 

This idea seemed never to have occured 





either to Harry or his cousins; but their 
silence showed that it was a very disagree- 
able one. 

‘**T should think,” at length said Nellie, 
the youngest of the sisters, ‘* that if Harry 
tells papa and mamma how very safe it is, 
and that he and his friends have been by 
torch-light, and how very beautiful it was, 
that they would certainly let us.” 

““Itis quite possible, Nellie dear, that 
our parents may think they know better 
than Harry, about the safety of an expe- 
dition through the mountain glen, at night; 
but let us go into the house and ask them.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot were at first unwil- 
ling that their daughters should join the 
torch-light party, but Harry pleaded that 
Mr. Bryant, the school-master thought it 
perfectly safe, and that he had promised to 
accompany them, and at length, rather re- 
luctantly, the wished for consent was given ; 
and, in high spirits, Harry left his cousins 
to make the needed preparations, telling 
them to be sure to arrange some tasteful 
fancy dresses for the occasion, as the ladies 
were to look as wild and picturesque as 
possible. 

On Monday evening, the time fixed for 
the famous party, as bright and clear a 
star-light shone down upon the youthful 
party, as Harry could have wished for ; and, 
at about eight o’clock, they were seen 
wending through the village towards the 
Mountain Glen. A wild and strange-look- 
ing party they were! The young girls 
wore bright colored turbans of scarlet and 
white, and various other brilliant hues, 
while their dresses were adorned with bril- 
liant ribbons. The gentlemen had assum- 
ed a very different appearance from that 
which they had worn the day before. One, 
with the tartan plaid, cap and feather, was 
a highlander; another an Hungarian; 
another a Greek; and the schoolmaster 
looked like an Italian of rather mysterious 
character; not at all like a man to be 
trusted by anxious parents with the mental 
and moral training of boys. 

When the party reached the hill-side, 
which they were to ascend before coming 
to the Mountain Glen, Cousin Harry 
mounted upon a huge stump, by the road- 
side, and, though dressed like a Greek, 
spoke the following English words :— 

** My friends and country-men, I rejoice 
to call you country-men, though I see be- 
fore me persons of all nations; but having 
adopted America as our country, we are all 
brothers. Listen attentively to me, while 
I explain to you the order of march. I 
shall now light my torch, which is the 
largest, and go before you up the moun- 
tain. I see that young Swiss, who has 
been accustomed to the towering Alps, 
smiles at our Berkshire ‘mountain,’ and 
thinks it only a Ail/. Wait, sir, till you 
see our Mountain Glen. You will then 
be lost in admiration.” 

The young man who was thus addressed 
was rather a bashful youth from the city, 
who had assumed the Swiss costume, but 
who had never seen the Alps; and he 
earnestly protested that he was not laugh- 
ing at the Berkshire mountains, but only 
at the curious figure a ‘* Greek cut, as a 
stump speaker.” 

“ Well, sir,” Harry continued, ‘‘ pay at- 
tention in the future to the speech, not to 
the speaker. I was about to say, my 
friends, that you are not expected to light 
your torches till we reach the entrance of 
the glen. ‘Then when I give the word, 
you will please to light them, and we will 
show these young girls something which 
will astonish them.” 

The *‘ young girls,” several of whom 
were older than the speaker, inquired his 
age, but received no answer, and the whole 
party, slowly ascending the hill-side, light- 
ed by Harry’s brilliant torch, were soon at 
the entrance of the Glen. Then the torch- 
es were all lighted, and they entered upon 
a scene as wild and romantic as children 
read of in their fairy books, or dream of, 
after reading the “‘ Arabian Nights.” The 
Glen was an opening through the moun- 
tain, where huge rocks were piled together 
and lay in grand confusion, one upon 
another. Upon their sides the velvet moss 
and graceful ferns grew and flourished, 

while tall trees, uniting their branches 
above, “‘wove the verdant roof.” Deep 
caves were there, in which, in mid-summer, 
ice had been found, and the Glen had thus 
earned the name of the Ice Glen. When 
the torches shone upon this wild scene, 
lighting the rocks, and throwing the-ca- 


verns into a deeper shade, the effect was 
like enchantment, and exclamations of de- 
light and wonder, from those who had 
never seen it before, were heard on all 
sides. Climbing and scrambling over the 


part of the Glen. 

* And now let us give the wood-nymphs 
some music, and wake up the squirrels,” 
exclaimed Harry, who was himself a famous 
singer. Then the old woods and caverns 
rang with the glad sound of youthful voices, 
in many a familiar song, the last and best 
of which was ‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 
squirrels if they were awake and sensible, 
must have thought the strangers who, in 
their fantastic dresses, had come to visit 
them by torch-light, and give them such 
music, were very benevolent. 

‘* Amid such a scene, and with such 
company,” said Harry, after the last notes 
of Auld Lang Syne had sounded, “ it would 
be very pleasant to sing all night. But 
the torches will go out unless we do ; and 
if anything should happen to our young 
ladies, my uncle and aunt would never 
trust a young man again.” Then taking 
afresh torch, and leading the way, the 
youthful captain gave the word ** Onward,” 
and soon; with his followers, issued from 
the Glen, not one lost or wounded, but all 
concluded that among their pleasant re- 
membrances would be the evening in 
August, when they visited by torch-light 
the Mountain Glen. 














M. W. D. 
Biography. 
ORIGINAL, 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—24. 
DE KALB. 


De Kalb was a German by birth, though 
he served so long in the armies of France, 
that he came here as a French officer. It 
was he who first introduced Lafayette to 
our ambassador, Silas Deane. Afterwards 
he accompanied him to this country, and 
his fame as an officer of experience having 
preceeded him, caused him to be promoted 
at once to the rank of Major Genera].— 
Very little is known of his early life. But 
he was knight of the order of military me- 
rit, and Brigadier General in the French 
army, when he joined our standard. Ac- 
cording to Weems, he was sixty-three 
years old when the battle of Camden was 
fought, and therefore he must have been 
born inthe year1717. He was abstemious 
‘as a hermit; drinking nothing but water, 
he was as fresh and hearty at sixty as some 
men are at forty. He served in the Ame- 
rican army three years, and had the repu- 
tation of being very brave, and sometimes 
is said to have put forth almost superhu- 
man energy, particularly at the time of 
Lincoln’s overthrow at Charleston. 

De Kalb fell at the battle of Camden, 
pierced with eleven wounds, and nobly 
struggling to save the honur of his flag.— 
He was buried near Camden, and Congress 
voted, (though never done) to place a 
monument over his grave. South Carolina 
has since erected one, says Hadley, the 
foundation stone of which Lafayette laid 
when last here, amid appropriate ceremo- 
nies. Itis said that Washington, visiting 
his grave many years after his death, sigh- 
ed and exclaimed :—**So there lies the 
brave De Kalb; the generous stranger, 
who came from a distant land, to fight our 
battles, and to water with his blood the 
tree of our liberty. Would to God that 
he had lived to share with us its fruits.” 

** Noble, generous, and frank, De Kalb 
had the heart of a lion, in a breast where 
dwelt every tender emotion.” His death 
was a glorious one for a warrior. Fight- 
ing for liberty—he fell on the field he 
struggled so novly to win, and by his great 
example, honored the troops who honored 
both him and their cause. 





JOHN THOMAS. 


John Thomas was born in Plymouth 
county, Mass. Little is known of his early 
life, but he served in the French and In- 
dian war, and was considered an able and 
efficient officer. Brave, but prudent, his 
reputation was such throughout the coun- 
try, that he was looked upon as a strong 
ally by the colonies, when the struggle 
commenced between them and the mother 
country. At the time the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought, he was residing at Kings- 








ton, but throwing himself soul and body 
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ee 
into the contest, he soon raised an entire 
regiment, by his own efforts, and marched 
to Roxbury. Here he received first his 
appointment of Brigadier, and then as Ma- 
jor General. 

After the death of Montgomery he was 
placed over the army in Canada. Arnold 
and he could not agree very well, and 9 
the former left. In the spring Thomas 
retreated to Chamblee, where he was taken 
with the small-pox and died. 





ALEXANDER McDOUGALL. 

Alexander McDougall was the son ofa 
Scotchman who used to sell milk in New 
York city. Just before the Revolution 
(he was then a captain,) he wrote a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘“‘ A Son of Liberty to the 
Enslaved Inhabitants of the Colony of New 
York,” which caused him to be arrested 
and thrown into prison, where he remained 
three months. He was immediately look. 
ed upon as a martyr, and the. most res. 
pectahle ladies in the city, flocked to see 
him. At length a grand jury was packed 
totry him. It was proposed to try torture 
to make him recant his opinions, but he 
declared that he would see his arm cut off 
at the bar of the house, before he would 
retract. Being acquitted, he became a 
prominent man, and was soon promoted in 
the army. McDougall commanded in the 
Highlands, and was kept constantly in the 
field, though engaged in no prominent 
battle, except that of Germantown. He 
fought bravely in this engagement. In 
1781, he was elected member of congress 
and afterwards of the Senate of New York. 
He died June, 1786, having lived but a 
few years after the establishment of our 
Independence. EstTexye. 
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ORIGINAL. 


DAILY DUTIES. 
“ But in my Father’s book ’tis writ, 
What names on earth the lowliest prove 
That they in Heaven shall highest sit.” 


A clear, golden September morning—one 
of the parting smiles Summer flings behind 
her ere her final flight,—Alice Raymond 
sat on the steps of the piazza to her fath- 
er’s house, drinking in, it seemed to her, 
new life with each change of the fresh,cool 
air. There is a perfect luxury in these soft 
autumnal days—when the heat of the sum- 
mer is past, and the powers and faculties 
it has prostrated, re-awaken within us.— 
When we go abroad rejoicing in the ‘ sun- 
shine and fair earth,’ and existence itself is 
a blessing. So atleast Alice felt it to be. 
The long delicate tendrils of the vines 
above her swayed idly in the wind, and 
touched with airy fingers, the waves of her 
soft brown hair. The lawn stretched be- 
fore her, glistening with ten thousand tiny 
gems; and the sunshine intercepted by 
the thick boughs of the shade trees, flicker- 
ed with golden shadows the velvet-like 
turf beneath—the sky was a clear, radiant 
blue, with here and there a fleecy cloud 
floating past—a fairy ship upon a bound- 
less, waveless sea. There were books and 
work beside her, but they were untouched, 
for with hands crossed listlessly upon her 
lap, and eyes fixed abstractedly on the 
landscape before her, she was engaged in 
the fabrication of one of those air-castles 
of which the air is apt to be full, on such 
mornings, though their presence is per- 
ceived only by their possessors. Alice was 
a good girlin the main. Impulsive and 
affectionate by nature, generally obedient 
to her parents, and kind to her only sister, 
some six years her junior, yet Alice had one 
serious fault, (we cannot call it less,) she 
was a‘ day dreamer,’—one of a class alto- 
gether too large in this world where there 
is so much to be accomplished. It was 
from the consciousness of the fact that this 
life is a battle-field, where we have each & 
conquest to win, that this habit had sprung. 
She had some very extensive plans for 
usefulness in her busy brain, but they were 
all for the far off future when she should be 
grown up, and better able to benefit the 
world; but now what could she do? Let 
us look into the heart of the little maiden 
as she sits there— a very pretty picture in 
the rosy morning light—and see of what 
she is thinking. 

‘I wonder what Mr. Eldon meant by 
saying yesterday in his sermon, none of us 
were too young to do good? I amsure n0 
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one is more anfious than I to be of use in 
the world, but I cannot see any way open 
forme. How grand it must be to become 
q Missionary, to leave home and friends, 
and go across the ocean, and teach the 

or heathen, to have every one say how 
self-sacrificing you are, and what an ex- 
ample you set to those around you! Then 
when you die to have a Memoir written 
about you, saying how peaceful was the 
close of your life, ‘ the death of the righte- 
ous,’ and urging others ‘ to go and do like- 
wise,,—or to be an author, to write beauti- 
fal books which every one will love to read, 
and be called gifted and interesting, the 
means of much good,’ &c., &c. Ah! 
Alice did not know how many had indulg- 
ed in the same pleasant visions before her, 
and wakened from them at last to find 
‘Missionary ground’ by their own door, 
in the shape of the poor and needy, whom 
‘we have with us alwaye,’—whose good 
deeds, though they never met the ‘ public 
reward’ once so ardently craved, did meet 
the eye of * the Father who seeth in secret,’ 
and were ‘ counted unto them for righteous- 


ness. 

Alice longed for a loud call to duty, and 
it came soon in the shape of a clear voice 
from the parlor window, saying, ‘ Sister 
Alice, I can’t get my Geography lesson, 
and mother said you would help me.’— 
‘Oh don’t interrupt me now, Lizzie, I am 
busy,’ she was about to say studying, but 
she was too honest for that, so she substi- 
tuted ‘thinking.’ ‘ Well, but, Alice, I 
cannot get it, it is so hard, and I shall be 
put down in my class.’ ‘Oh dear, that’s 
always the way if I sit down for a moment’s 
quiet; if 1 must I must, I suppose—get 
your book.” ‘I am sorry you are so occu- 
pied as to force an unkind reply, Alice,’ 
said a gentle voice near, and she looked 
up to meet her mother’s reproving glance. 
‘Have you forgotten the sermon yesterday, 
and the good resulutions you formed about 
your conduct? You will never accomplish 
anything, my child, till you learn to do 
“the duty nearest you.”’ ‘ Perhaps mo- 
ther is right,’ sighed the child to herself, 
as she took up the Geography. ‘I'll hear 
you, Lizzie,’ she said in a milder tone.— 
‘I should not have sent her to you, Alice,’ 
sid her mother, caressingly passing her 
hand over the clustering curls that shaded 
her face, ‘ but I saw a few moments since 
that your book was closed, and supposed 
your lesson was committed.’ Alice color- 
ed; she was ashamed to say that it had 
been unopened that morning. Very soon 
the child was made happy by a lucid ex- 
planation of the knotty point in question, 
and tripped lightly away, leaving Alice 
once more to herself. 

The clock struck quarter to nine, and 
with a lingering glance at the lawn and 
garden, and at her pet canary, who was 
singing joyously, as happy in his way as 
herself, Alice started for school. ‘Oh 
dear!’ she murmured, as she gathered up 
her books, ‘ why will people teach, such 
days as this; it’s really too bad to be shut 
upin the old school-room when everything 
in nature isso free and joyous.’ Alice’s 
way to school lay through a fine orchard 
of her father’s, which was more bewitching 
than ever, that beautiful September morn- 
ing. She was not disposed to lose sight 
of any of its charms, so she lingered long 
by the little brook that hurried its musical 
way amid luxuriant overhanging flowers 
and shrubs, gazing at its white pebbled 
bottom, and flinging in chips and leaves, 
laughing to see them swallowed up in a 
mimic whirlpool she had made a short time 
before with stones. The shadows of the 
trees lay cool and green over the softly 
waving grass, the bees made a pleasant 
murmur, and birds on gaily-painted wing, 
flew past her, singing as if they could not 
make melody enough, when the sky was 
80 clear, and the sunshine so brilliant.— 
Bird, bee, and insect, were all busy and 
happy. 

Alice was the only idler, the only dis- 
contented spirit there. ‘They talk about 
studying nature,’ she thought to herself, 
‘And I am sure I should like it better than 
books—I wonder what it teaches?’ Ah! 
Alice, why could you not read what was 
80 plainly written before your eyes,— bliss 
In action, not in ease, not in useless 

aming ; happiness is in and of ourselves, 
Rot in the objects which surround us.’ But 

Alice’s eyes were sealed to this simple yet 
Powerful sermon; the turbulence of her 
Own thoughts drowned the murmurs of 








that ‘ still, small voice,’ which is ever ready 
to teach if we will but listen. Nine o’clock 
struck, and fairly roused from her vagaries 
she hastened along to make up for lost time; 
but the school was engaged with their 
morning devotions when she entered, and 
she seated herself by the door while they 
concluded the exercises. ‘Alice,’ asked 
her teacher, resting her clear, penetrating 
eye on her, as she marked ‘ tardy’ against 
her name, ‘ was it necessary for you to be 
absent when school commenced?’ ‘No, 
ma’am,’ was replied faintly, and Alice’s 
cheeks burned as he saidit. No remark 
was made, and a few moments after her 
class was called up; a miserable recitation 
was the result of the wasted morning, and | 
Alice returned to her seat thoroughly un- | 
happy. Seated in her little room the night 
before, with her open Bible on her knee, 
and the quiet twilight brooding like the 
spirit of peace over everything, it had seem- 
ed an easy thing to be good, and she had | 
determined to begin to-morrow ! but how 
had she succeeded so far? She had spent 
the time when she should have been study- 
ing, in idleness, spokeu harshly to her sis- 
ter, and felt angry with her mother for dis- 
turbing her; now she had added tardiness 
and unfaithfulness in school duties to the 
sad list. Was this the beginning of the | 
shining path she had marked out for her- | 
self? The tears fell thick and fast, and | 
she half decided to abandon the purpose | 
which she had undertaken, alas! in her 
own feeble strength, which failed her, as it 
has so many thousand others. Slowly the 
hours of the morning wore away; at last 
the school was dismissed—still Alice sat 
with her head on the desk before her, till a 
light touch aroused her, and her teacher 
seated herself by her. It was not the first 
time that Miss Carter had soothed and 
comforted her little pupil, and now, as 
Alice poured forth her eager wishes and 
her disappointments, she drew her out of 
the web of perplexity into which she had 
fallen, and Alice left her with a light heart. 
If in gazing into the future she forgot 

the duties of the present, she must not in- 
dulge in her favorite dreams. She could 
be happy and beloved even in the retire- 
ment of her native town—there was more 
than one cross to be borne in the struggle 
of life—and if she lifted the one that was 
alloted her, bravely, and persevered amid 
discouragements and difficulties, at the end 
of her weary journey, there would be a 
‘ crown of rejoicing’ for her, as well as for 
those whom Providence had placed amid 
the din and noise of the hottest part of 
life’s contest. It was the beginning of a 
new course to Alice; though the day be- 
gun in clouds, it ended in pure heart sun- 
shine—the blessed calm which follows the 
tempest. Each day she found it easier to 
perform her duty, and though often tried 
and doubting, she proved the truth of the 
beautiful lines :-— 

‘The common round, the daily task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask— 

Room to deny ourselves—a road— 

To lead us daily nearer God.’ Maun. 





| 
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| 








Religion. 











ORIGINAL. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN, 


“ J had a dream which was not all a dream.” 


Methought I had been sleeping, but was 
awakened by the silvery sound of falling 
water. I sprang from my couch, but where 
was 1? I closed my eyes, thinking to re- 
call my bewildered senses, but on opening 
them, the scene was still the same. Could 
this be in Paradise? 1 sank down again, 
and strove to comprehend the reality. 

Far far away I could distinguish angelic 
forms clad in snowy garments, evidently 
moving towards an object in the distance. 
Above and around me were myriads of be- 
ings, whose sole employment seemed in 
attuning their golden harps to the lays 
they were singing. The scene 1 cannot 
adequately describe. A light more bright 
and dazzling than the rays of that ‘* god of 
day,” the sun, and casting a softer and 
more subdued radiance than the moon, 
seemed to fill all space. 

I fancied I could perceive in the distance 
something evidently of great height, and 
of dazzling whiteness, surrounded by great 
numbers of personages, in white raiment. 

Asi gazed, there appeared an unusual 
tension of my intellectual faculties, and I 








veard and saw as I had never done before. 
Che light I beheld was Jehovah himself. 
~And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shinein it; for the 
glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.” The ‘* sound of many 
waters,” came from “the pure river of the 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 
Again I saw “in the midst of the city, and 
on eithcr side of the river, the tree of Life, 
that yielded her fruit every month, and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
nations.” 

‘* A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” Angels were singing round the 
great white throne. The bright-winged 
messengers were hastening to and fro, as 
if to communicate some glad tidings. Far 
and near these bright ethereal beings were 
tuning their lyres to notes of joy. The 
rosy atmosphere, redolent with the pur- 
fumes of a thousand flowers, was filled with 
melody so sweet and joyous, the like had 
never on earth assailed the ears of mortals. 
The very soul seemed to drink it in, and 
the ‘‘ concord of sweet sounds” fell on ears 
all unused to hear, for lo! three shining 
ones are bearing in their company a lovely 


| being, whose fair countenance reflected the 


peace, purity, and love which beamed so 
radiantly from those of her companions. 

Afar, without the golden gates of the 
celestial city, in a space remote from that 
immediately occupied by the ‘“ great white 
throne” and its attendants assembled round 
it, was a group of minstrels, and among 
them was one in glistening raiment, whose 
countenance shone as the noon-day sun 
upon those around him. It wore all the 
meekness and symplicity of a little child, 
while every lineament seemed to beam with 
holiness. His lips move ;—he chants in 
slow and solemn strains, accompanied by 
that little band, “ Blessed are they that do 
his commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city. And 
there shall be no night there; and they 
need ng candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light, and 
they shall reign forever and ever.” As 
they drew near, the soul-stirring strains 
grew louder and blended together in richer 
melody. The burden of their song seemed 
to be, ‘* There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons saved.” While 
the heavenly choir responded, ‘* Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain for us,” thus in- 
troducing an anthem of praise, in which 
the seraphic beings, waiting on the new 
comer, joined. Then a fainter strain with- 
in the gates, breathed as from an olian 
lyre, ‘‘ The Spirit and the Bride say come. 
And let him that heareth say come, and 
let him that is athirst come, and who- 
soever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely.” 

She enters with the ministering spirits, 
and is already within. Immediately a 
throng come forth to meet her, and bid her 
welcome ; and one placed upon her head 
a golden crown, at the same time extend- 
ing to her a harp of gold, saying, ‘* Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your 
reward in heaven.” 

I saw no more, but ere I had roused me 
from my slumbers, a voice seemed to whis- 
per in mine ear, “‘ these sayings are faithful 
and true; and the Lord God of the holy 
prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the things which must shortly be 
done.” Leon1Ee.—Holyoke, Ms. 





A PRACTICAL MEMORY. 


A clergyman in Wiltshire, walking near 
a brook, observed a woman washing wool 
ina stream. This was done by putting 
it in a sieve, and then dipping the sieve in 
the water repeatedly, until the wool be- 
came white and clean. He engaged in 
conversation with her, and from some ex- 
pression she dropped, asked her if she 
knew him. 

“Oh yes, Sir,” she replied, “and I hope 
I shall have reason to bless God to eterni- 
ty, for having heard you preach at W ; 
some years ago; your sermon was the 
means of doing me great good.” 

“I rejoice to hear it; pray what was 
the subject *” 

“Ah! sir, I can’t recollect that, my 
memory is so bad.” 

** How, then, can the sermon have done 
you so much good, if you don’t remember 








even what it was about?” 

“Sir, my mind is like this sieve the 
sieve does not hold the water, but as the 
water runs through, it cleanses the wool; 
sO my memory does not retain the words 
I hear, but as they pass through my heart, 
by God’s grace they cleanse it. Now I no 
longer love sin, and every day I entreat 
my Savior to wash me in his own blood, 
and to cleanse me from all sin.” Truly a 
practical memory is the best memory. 








Parental. 
HE BLUSHED FOR HIS FATHER. 

Two men had entered into an agreement 
to rob one of their neighbors. Everything 
was planned. They were to enter his 
house at midnight, break open his chests 
und drawers, and carry off all the gold and 
silver they could find. 

‘* He is rich and we are poor,”’ said they 
to each other, by way of encouragement in 
the evil they were about to perform. ‘* He 
will never miss a little gold, while posses- 
sion will make us happy. Besides what 
right has one man to all this world’s goods?” 

Thus they talked together. One of 
these men had a wife and children, but the 
other had none in the world to care for but 
himself. The man who had children went 
home and joined his family, after agreeing 
upon a place of meeting with the other at 
the darkest hour of the coming night. 

** Dear father,” said one of the children, 
climbing upon his knee, ** I am so glad you 
have come home.” 

The presence of the child troubled the 
map, and he tried to push him away; but 
his arms clung tightly about his neck, and 
he laid his face azainst his cheek, and said, 
in a sweet and gentle voice, ‘I love you, 
father!” Involuntarily the yan drew the 
innocent and loving one to his bosom and 
kissed him. 

There were two older children in the 
man’s dwelling, a boy and agirl. They 
were poor, and these children worked daily 
to keep up the supply of bread; made de- 
ficient more through idleness in the father 
than from lack of employment. These 
children came home soon after their father’s 
return, and brought him their earnings for 
the day. 

“Oh, father,” said the boy, “such a 
dreadful thing has happened ! Henry Lee’s 
father was arrested to-day for robbing; 
they took him out of our shop when Henry 
was there, and carried him off to prison. I 
was so sad when I saw Henry weeping.— 
And he hung his head for shame of his own 
father! Only think of that!” 

The man did not reply to the words of 
his son, but turned his face partly away to 
conceal its expression. ‘ Ashamed of his 
father,’ thought he. ‘* And will my chil- 
dren hang their heads, also, inshame? No; 
that shall never be !” 

At the hour of midnight, the man who 
had no children to throw around him a 
sphere of better influence, was waiting at 
the place of rendezvous for him whose chil- 
dren had saved him. But he waited long, 
in vain. Thenhe said, ‘I will do the 
deed myself, and take the entire reward.” 

And he did according to his word. When 
the other man went forth to his labor on 
the next day, he learned that his accomplice 
had been taken in the act of robbery, and 
was already in prison. ‘Thank Heaven 
for virtuous children!’ said he with fervor. 
“They have saved me! Never will I do 
an act that will cause them to blush for 
their father.” 











Natural History. 
A HUGE PILE OF SERPENTS. 


Baron Humbolt says :—‘“‘ In the Savan- 
nahs of Izacubo, Guiana, I saw the most 
wonderful and terrible sight that can be 
seen, and although it is not uncommon to 
the natives, no traveller has ever mention- 
ed it. We were ten men on horseback, 
two of whom took the lead in order to 
sound the passages, while I preferred to 
skirt the great forests. One of the men 
who formed the great vanguard returned at 
full gallop and called to me, ‘ Here, sir, 
come and see serpents in a pile. He point- 
ed to something elevated in the middle of 
the Savannah or swamp, which appeared 
like a bundle of arms. One of my com- 
pany said, ‘This is certainly one of the as- 
semblies of serpents which heap themselves 
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on each other after a violent tempest. I 
have heard of these, but never saw any; 
let us proceed cautiously, and not go too 
near them.’ When we were within twenty 
paces of it the terror of our horses prevent- 
ed our approaching nearer, to which none 
of us inclined. Ona sudden the pyramid 
mass became agitated; a horrid hissing 
sound issued from it, thousands of serpents 
rolled spirally on each other, and shot forth 
out of the circle their envenomed darts and 
fiery eyes at us. I own I was the first to 
draw back, but when I saw this formidable 
phalax remain at its post, and appear to be 
more disposed to defend itself than to at- 
tack us, I rode around in order to view its 
mode of battle, which faced the enemy on 
every side. I then thought what could be 
the design of this assemblage; and I con- 
cluded that this species of serpent dreaded 
some colossal enemy, which might be the 
great serpent or cayman, and they re-unite 
themselves after seeing the enemy, 80 as 
to resist the enemy in a mass.” 


___ Gditorial. 


LETTERS T0 CHILDREN.—No. 5. 
[Continued from page 20.] 
New Haven, Cr., Sept. 23. 

My dear young friends :—It is a long time 
since I have written you a letter ; and there has 
been a very good reason for it. Not that I 
have forgotten you; but that, during the de- 
lightful weeks of the last summer, which I 
spent in the charming hill-country of Berkshire, 
I was hardly still long enough to write a letter. 
If you could have been with me, climbing to 
the tops of mountains, roaming over the hills 
and through the lovely meadows, by the side 
of the winding Housatonic, that would have 
pleased me very much. There we could have 
sat down under the trees, and told stories, 
while the beautiful sun made pictures for us on 
the ground, by shining through the leaves, and 
taking daguerreotypes ofall their graceful 
forms. If you had only been there to see the 
glorious sun-sets, and watch the moon rise be- 
tween the hills attended by one star, then I 
should have had many a nice talk with you; 
but to leave all the beautiful places to sit down 
in the house and write about it, that was a 
great deal more difficult; too difficult for me 
to do. But now that the summer has gone, we 
will talk over the pleasure of country life, and 
out-door amusements. I only wish that you 
could all come into my room, and tell me how 
you have spent the summer, instead of being so 
far away as to prevent my hearing a word you 
say. Don’t you wish so too? 

One of the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
wrote me a letter, and said that he was having 
a splendid time in the country. He had gone 
with his teacher, together with some other lit- 
tle boys to spend a month upon a farm ; and 
such grand times as those boys had! They 
went a-berrying, and drove the cows to pas- 
ture, got up on the hay mow, and tumbled off 
upon the barn-floor, (though that was’nt quite 
so pleasant,) and went bathing in a mill-pond, 
and eat an astonishing amount of bread and 
butter, and ginger-brea:! und apples! and came 
home so very brown that their mammas and 
sisters thought they looked more like little 
Indians, than like boys that were intended to 
be white. But that was of but very little con- 
sequence. Indeed, I like to see a boy look as 
if he was not afraid of the wind and sun, for 
then I am sure that he sleeps soundly, and will 
not grow up a poor sickly, useless man. 

When you go into the country to spend the 
summer, all boys and girls, I hope it will be far 
enough in the country for you to have as good 
a time in the woods and fields as this boy did, 
and that you will go back to the city, if you 
live there, looking as brown and healthy as he. 


Good bye for to-day. From your friend, 
M. W. D. 














—— 


TO READERS. 

Our young friends have often inquired, 
“ When wi!l ‘M. W. D.’ write again for the 
Companion?’ Weare happy to answer the 
question by inserting in this week’s paper two 
articles from her pen; and what is better, we 
can say, we have a promise of frequent com- 
munications from the same source. Now, little 
friends, look over the pieces, and see if you can 
find “ M. W. D.” at the bottom of any of them. 


“ Aunt Fanny,” our pleasant and interesting 





friend, has come again, and will give in a few 
numbers, an account of her “ Rambles,” since 
we last heard from her. 


“The Generals,” those old heroes of the 





{ sists in being great in little things. How are 
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Revolution, have nearly all passed in“ review” | 


before us. Three numbers more will complete 
the series. 

Communications have crowded upon us so 
fast lately, that the authors must be patient till 
their turncomes. “ Amy,” by “ Ethel,” is wait- 
ing for the conclusion of the story. We never 
publish one half of a story until we receive the 
remainder. — 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We wish our readers who think favorably of 
the Companion, would try to send us each one 
a new subscriber, either now or to begin with 
the new year. We will give the papers be- 
tween the time that the subscriber is received 
and the first of January, without charge. 

a) 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Public School Teacher’s Letter to a Pupil. 

A Superintendant’s Letter to a New Scholar. 

Any person who has taught in a Public 
School or a Sabbath School, knows how strong 
the love is that is felt for a pupil, and the de- 
sire to exert all possible influence for his bene- 
fit; but for the want of opportunity, the object 
has not been attained. We think these pretty 
little books are admirably adapted to supply 
such a deficiency until the desired opportunity 
should occur. Sold at 13 Cornhill. 

ee — 

American Oratory.—Mr. Charles Whitney, 
a native of America, delivered on Saturday ev- 
ening last, in the Tremont Temple, the first of 
a Series of Lectures designed to illustrate the 
characteristics and merits of the Orators of his 
country. The idea is a happy one. He has 
succeeded in attracting large audiences in New 
York. He possesses a commanding person, a 
voice of unusual power, compass and pliancy. 
His gestures and attitudes are always graceful 
and sometimes very effective. 

i 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.» 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 1, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar to pay for the Companion the succeeding 
year. We have taken it about five years, and 
a companion indeed it has been to us, not only 
for the young, but for the old also, and father 
says that he would not part with it for any pa- 
per that he has ever taken. Many long years 
have been spared you in your good work, and 
I hope that many more are in store for you ; for 
the object for which you labor is well worthy 
of all the time and labor you can devote to it, 
viz., the improvement of the mind, and the mo- 
ral culture of the young, and the amount of 
good reading which your paper always contains, 
makes it a fit companion for youth. 

Yours with respeet, D. L. F. Cuase. 

South Hingham, Oct. 6, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I take a great deal of 
pleasure in reading your paper, and I would 
not for anything lose one of the numbers, as | 
have them bound every year. 

Yours with great respect, J. P. Unperwoop. 











Darictp. 
WAYS OF COMMITTING SUICIDE. 


Wearing thin shoes on damp nights or in 
rainy weather. 

Building on the air-tight principles. 

Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid laziness, 
and keeping the mind in a round of unnatural 
excitement by reading trashy novels. 

Going to balls and parties in all sorts of 
weather, in the thinnest possible dress, and 
then dancing till ina great perspiration, and 
then going home through the damp air. 

Keeping children quiet by teaching them to 
suck candy. 

Eating without half masticating the food. 

Allowing love of gain to so absorb our minds, 
as to leave no time to attend to our health. 

Following an unhealthy occupation because 
money can be made by it. 

Tempting the appetite with niceties, when 
the stomach says no! 

Contriving to keep in a continual worry 
about something or nothing. 

Retiring at midnight and rising at noon. 

Gormandizing between meals, 

Giving way to fits of anger. 

Neglecting to take proper care of ourselves 
when a simple disease first appears. 

——— 


HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said, “He who waits to 
do a great deal of good at once, will never do 
anything.” Life is made up of little things.— 
It is but once in an age that occasion is offered 
for doing a greatdeed. True greatness con- 

















railroads built? By one shovelful of dirt after 
another; one shovelful at atime. Thus, drops 
make the ocean. Hence, we should be willing 
to do a little good at a time, and never “ wait 
to do a great deal at once.” If we would do 
much good in the world, we must be willing 
to do good in little things, little acts one after 
another; speaking a word here, giving a tract 
there, and setting a good example all the time; 
we must do the first good thing we can, and 
then the next, and the next, and so keep on do- 
ink good. This is the way to accomplish any- 
thing. Thus only shall we do all the good in 
our power. 
a 


FAITH ILLUSTRATED. 

Faith has been thus illustrated. There was 
once a scaffolding erected by the side of a 
house, and it gave way ; and a person was per- 
cipitated from the place where he stood. How- 
ever, in his descent, he caught hold of a rope, 
and hung in mid air. A person from below 
said, ‘ If you will Jet go, I will catch you: do 
not be afraid, trust me, I will not let you hurt 
yourself” He hesitated, but at length relaxed 
his hold, and fell, and was safely received by 
his friend below. Just so, if we can trust in 
Jesus, when he calls upon us to venture all 
upon him, to commit our guilty soult to his 
care, to take his word as our guide, to accept 
his authority as our law, we shall find that it 
is not only a wise, but a safe and happy course. 

—_—_——_——_ 


CONFESSING OUR FAULTS. 

‘A lively writer has said, writes Mr. Jay, 
** Twas mistaken,” are the three hardest words 
to pronounce in the English language.’ Yet it 
seems but acknowledging that we are wiser 
than we were before to see our error, and 
humbler than we were before to own it. But 
so it is; and Goldshith observes, that Frederick 
the Great, did himself more honor by his letter 
to his Senate, stating that he had just lost a 
great battle by his own fault, than by all the 
victories he had won, Perhaps our greatest 
perfection here is not to escape the imperfec- 
tions, but to see and acknowledge, and lament 
and correct them. 

——rp——_ 
ANECDOTE OF CLOVIS. 

Clovis, when he became king of France, in 
the latter part of the fifth century, took it into 
his head to lead a powerful army against 
the Visigoths, whose chief city in France, at 
that time, was Bordeaux, and who were then 
in possession of almost all the country between 
the Rhone, the Loire, and the Pyrenees. Hay- 
ing reached the banks of the river Vienne, in 
his march, it is related of him that he was much 
puzzled to know how to get across the stream 
with his army. While he and his generals 
were trying to contrive some plan for crossing 
—so the story goes—a hind leaped out of a 
neighboring thicket, and after following the 
stream for a little distance, went across, and in 
this manner Clovis discovered a good fording 
place for his army. This is a pretty good 
story, but I am obliged to confess thut 1 am not 
sure of its truth. 

—_—_———_—_ 


Tuat DacuerreotyPe.— Do let me have 
your daguerreotype! said a dashing Fifth 
Avenue belle, lately, to a rather spooneyish 
young gentleman, who had been for some 
months annoying her with his attentions. The 
gentleman was delighted, and ina short time 
the lady received the picture. She gave it to 
her servant, and asked—* Would you know the 
gentleman if he should call? The servant re- 
plied in the affirmative. ‘ Well, when he comes 
tell him [ am engaged’—|.NV. Y. Dutchman. 


—_—_@—— 
CLIPPINGS. 


An Untucxy Numper.—Some people, even 
in very high quarters, it is said, have an ob- 
jection to thirteen at dinner. Dr. Kitchener 
happened to be one of a company of that num- 
ber at Dr. Henderson’s, and on its being re- 
marked and pronounced unlucky, he said :— 
‘J admit that it is unlucky in one case.’ ‘What 
is that?’ * When there is only dinner enough 
for twelve.’ 


Tue Two Deciarations.—At a celebra- 
tion on the Fourth of July at Galena, the fol- 
lowing toast was given:—T'he Two Declara- 
tions —The Declaration of Independence, where- 
by we gained our liberty, and the Declaration 
of Love, whereby we lost it. 


Wantep To Know.—The address of the 
fire when it “goes out.” Whether a sharp 
wind is keener than acutting satire. Whether 
a treble singer does not three times the work, 
or is paid three times as much as another.— 
And whether a lawyer ever fainted under the 
labor sf conveying a house. 


A New York paper mentions the case of a 
couple of editors looking “Ps but it was only to 
see who threw a basin of dirty water upon their 
heads from a third story window. 


A Remepy.—A lump of wet saleratus ap- 
plied to the sting of a wasp or bee, or bite of a 
bug or mosquite, will stop the pain and prevent 
the swelling. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love: the 

atest treasure is contentment ; the greatest 
possession health; the greatest ease sleep, and 
the greatest medicine, a true friend. 


Poetry» 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 
‘Therefore will I look unto the Lord; | yj) 


wait for the God of my Salvation ; my God w; 
hear me. Micah vii. 7. _— 
When hope’s bright dreams around us 
And every scene of life seems fair, 
When friendship’s charms our cares be 
Still may we ever look to Thee, 


And when dark sorrow shades the heart, 
When those we love are called away, 

When life seems drear and hopes depart, 
Then may we ever look to Thee. 


When flattery tempts with witching pow 
And worldly joys would fain png ai 
Oh! Thou wilt keep us in that hour 
If we only look to Thee. 


In every change that waits us here, 
In smiles of joy or tears of woe, 
If we but pack ted wilt appear— 
Then may we ever look to Thee. 

———9—— 


LIGHT OF THE AGED. 


An old man sat in the sunset gold, 
By the door of his cottage low ; 
His soft white hair, his reverent air, 

His holy smile, all told 
His work was finished below. 


Children played at the old man’s feet, 
Three gentle, blue-eyed girls; 
The brother had played in the cottage shade, 
With footsteps light and fleet, 
And waving golden curls. 


His heart was warm to that little band, 
Bright in the setting sun, 
And he said, “* Oh, Lord! J trust thy word, 
I see the promised land, . 
And I know that my work is done. 


I thank thee for the pleasant ways 
In which my feet have trod; 
I bless for all, both great and small, 
- But most for these I praise 
Thy goodness, oh! my God!” 
Then a matron stepped from the cottage door, 
A matron fair to see; . 
Her hand she laid on the old man’s head ; 
“Father, [ thank God o’er and o’er, 
But bless him most for thee !” 
———0 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S SOLILOQUY. 
BY MRS. F. D. GAGE. 
I wish [ had a dozen pairs 
Of hands, this very minute ; 
I'd soon put all the things to right— 
The very deuce isin it. 


Here’s a big washing to be done— 
One pair of hands to do it— 

Sheets, shirts and stockings, coats and pants, 
How will I e’er get through it ? 


Dinner to get for six or more— 
No loaf left o’er from Sunday ; 

And baby cross as he can live— 
He’s always so on Monday. | 


And there’s the cream is getting sour, 
And must forthwith be churning ; 

And here’s Bob, wants a button on 
Which way shall I be turning ? 








Smile, 


guile, 


Mirtay, 





’Tis time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was worked for baking, 
The clothes were taken from the boil— 
O dear! the baby’s waking! 


Hush, baby dear! there hush—sh—sh! 
I wish he’d sleep a little, 

Till I could ran and get some wood, 
To hurry up that kettle. 


Oh dear! oh dear! if P—— comes home, 
And find things in this bother, 

He'll just begin and tell me all 
About his tidy mother !— 


How nice her kitchen used to be— 
Her dinner always ready 

Exactly when the noon bell rang— 
Hush, hush! dear little Freddy ! 


And then will come some hasty word, 
Right out before I’m thinking— 
They say that hasty words from wives 

Set sober men to drinking. 


Now isn’t that a great idea, 
That men should take to sinning, 
Because a weary, half-sick wife, 
Can’t always smile so winning ! 


When I was young [ used to earn 
My living without trouble— 

Had clothes, and pocket money, too, 
And hours of leisure double. 


I never dreamed of such a fate, 

When I a-lass! was courted— 
Wife, mother, seamstress, cook, house-keepel; 
chamber-maid, laundress, dairy-woman, 40 
scrub generally, doing the work of six, 

For the sake of being supported ! 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 
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